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ELIZABETH BOROUGH. 


BY MI-S MARGARErF G—, 


1 

From off this towering mountain’s top, 

I gaze upon the scenes below; 
Where twiniag branches th:ckly drop 

O’er the broad stream that sweeps below; 
Where the proud steamers, o’er the tide, 
*Mid foaming billows, swiftly glide, 
Like some proud monster of the deep 
Rushing along, with fearless sweep : 


W here, mirrored in its billowy breast, 
My own dear little village lays, 
In all the homely beauty dressed 
Which country village oft displays. 
Nor tower, nor spire, nor stately dome, 
Marks out this place of freedora’s home. 
But happily these sons of toil, 
Live on the bounteous summer’s spoil. 


There I behold, on either side, 
The rocks in towering grandteur rise, 
Rearing their fronts in frowning pride, 
Like pyramids, toward the skies; 
From whose high top, the sloping woods 
Fling their dim shadows o’er the floods; 
Beneath which shade, the billows meet, 
And there dissolve, in kisses sweet. 
4 
Along the shores that skirt the streams, 
QOutspreading far o’er hill and dale, 
Beneath the sun’s indulgent beams, 
Gardens and fields adorn the vale; 
And there you see the busy throng, 
In jocund glee, with mirth and song, 
Driving their sturdy teams afield, 
Before whose strength the furrows yield, 
5 
Around, above, beneath, I see, 
In uncouth form, spread far and wide 
Those happy homes of industry, 
Skirting the shores on either side; 
Where shrill the boatswain’s merry horn 
Bursts, in wild notes, to hail the morn; 
And echoing from the distant shore, 
The mellowed accents softly pour. 
6 


Here art and industry combine, 

And peace, with plenty, sweetly blends; 
Here literature and science shine, 

And Heaven its choicest blessings sends. 
Thy name shall yet the muse inspire, 
And bid her wake for thee the lyre; 
And memory, in the rolls of fame, 
In letters bright, shall set thy name. 

/ 

Yes! thou, my native village, thou 

May’st yet arise to fame and glory; 
While freedom’s wreath blooms on thy brow, 

Thy name may be enrolled in story. 
Thy sons are of the pilgrim stock; 
Men who would brave the battle’s shock, 
Whose hearts are noble, proud, and free; 
Men who would die for liberty. 


How wild and picturesque’s the scene, 

As here, from off the mountain’s height, 
I gaze upon the valleys green, 

And hail the sun’s first dawning light! 
Yes! hail it when its golden rays 
Upon the burnished windows braze; 
And when I hear the merry knell 
Of my own little village bell, 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF GENERAL 
LAFAYETTE, 


BY H. 


With diffidence, should the unpractised pen, at- 
tempt to delineate the actions of the great and 
good. The inexperienced writer, may tend to ob- 
secure, rather than exhibit in lively colors, their 
noble deeds. 'Wemay gain wisdom by the virtu- 
ous and heroic conduct of those who have lived be- 
fore us. Among the brightest names recorded on 
the historian’s page, isthatof Gilbert Mottier La- 
fayette. He was born on the 6th of September, 
1757, at the Chateau de Chavagnac, in the prov- 
ince of Auvergne, about 400 miles from Paris. His 
family were of high rank and fortune, and his an- 
cestors had been distinguished both in literature 
and war. A few months after his birth, his father 
fell in battle, thus leaving him an orphanat an ear- 
ly ag2. Whenseven years old, he was sent to the 
College of Louis le Grand, where he received his 
education. His youth was characterized by gen- 
erosity and benevolence. In his studies he was 
attentive and persevering. After leaving College, 


he was made one of the Pages of the Queen of 


France, and rose to the rank of a commissioned of- 
ficer, a favor conferred only on the sons of Noble- 
men. Young Lafayette had the good fortune to 
escape the evil influences which surrounded him, 
and turn from the corrupting example of those in 
power. The principles of honor and justice were 
deeply implanted in his heart. At the age of sev- 
enteen he married the Countess Anastasie de Noail- 
les, daughter of the Duke de Noailles. Sheisde- 
scribed as affectionate, amiable, and accomplished. 
About this time, the conflict commenced between 
Great Britain and her American Colonies; and soon 
excited a deep interest among the nations of Europe. 
The singular spectacle was presented to the world, 
ofa rich and powerful nation attempting to oppress 
her distant subjects, and those subjects rising up 
in the majesty of justice, and nobly contending for 
freedom. Franee and England were then at peace. 
Lafayette was not an idle spectator of these events. 
He became indignant at the injustice and oppres- 
sion exercised toward the Colonies, and his heart 
was filled with syinpathy, for the young and gal- 
lant people who had resolved tobefree. He could 
not long resist these generous feelings, and soon 
beeame so deeply interested in the American cause, 
that he determined to leave his cheerful home, and 
interesting family, to assist a distant people in 
achieving their independence. [le went to the 
American Commissioners at Paris, and offered his 
services as a volunteer, without pay, reserving to 
himself the liberty of returning to Europe, if his 
King or family should recall him. Mr. Deane at 
first attempted to discourage him from so danger- 
ous an enterprise; but finding him resolute in his 
determination, was under the necessity of inform- 
ing him,that he did not possess the means of con- 
veying him to the United States. The youthful 
hero replied, “The more desperate the cause, the 
greater need has it of my services; and if Mr. Deane 
has no vessel for my passage, 1 shall purchase one 
myself, and will traverse the ocean with a select- 
ed company of my own.” ‘The persuasions and 
entreaties of friends could not change his resolu- 
tion. His designs soon becoming known, the Bri- 
tish Ambassador remonstrated with the French 
government against it. Orders were therefore is- 
sued for the arrest of Lafayette, and the detention 
of the vesse] he had purchased. All the obstacles 





thrown in his way, were at last overcome. He 
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sailed from France—escaped the armed vessels 
that were sent in pursuit—avoided the British crui- 
sers that covered the ocean, and landed at Char- 
leston, South Carolina, on the 25th of April, 1777, 
where he met with a most cordial reception. It 
was at the most gloomy period of the Revolution. 
The Americans were sutfering defeat at almost eve- 
ry point. Miserably fed and poorly clad, nothing 
but the hope of Liberty supporting their sinking 
spirits. But when it became known that Lafay- 
ette had arrived with arms and money, the courage 
of our troops revived. Pleased with the gallant 
defence of the fort on Sullivan’s Island, by Gene- 
ral Moultrie, one of his first acts was toclothe and 
equip, athis own proper expense, one hundred of 
his men. From Charleston, he proceeded to Phil- 
adelphia and offered his services to Congress. On 
the 31st of July, Congress adopted the following 
preamble and resolution—‘* Whereas the Marquis 
de Lafayette, out of his great zeal for the cause of 
Liberty, in which the United States are engaged, 
has left his family and connections, and at his 
own expense, come over to offer his services to the 
United States, without pay or particular allow- 
ance, and is anxious to risk his life in our cause— 
Resolved, That his services be accepted, and that, 
in consideration of his illustrious family and con- 
nections, he have the commission of Major Gene- 
ralin the army of the United States.” 

The day after the date of his commission, he was 
introduced to General Washington, and invited to 
make the Head Quarters of the Commander in 
Chief, his home. Immediately, he took the field 
to brave the dangers of war. At the bloody battle 
of Brandywine, Lafayette was in the thickest of 
the fight, and displayed the most consummate bra- 
very and skill. In attempting to rally the Amezi- 
can troops, he received a musket ball in the leg; 
but scarcely conscious of his misfortune, he contin- 
ued his exertions until their retreat had been secu- 
red. The wound confined him to his room about 
six weeks, when he again joined the army. His 
amiable disposition and charming manners soon 
won the affections of the soldiers. Between him 
and Washington existed the most intimate friend- 
ship. He again distinguished himself at the bat- 
tle of Monmouth, and in September, 1778, a reso- 
lution was passed by Congress, declaring ‘their 
high sense of his service, not only in the field, but 
in his exertions to conciliate and heal dissentions, 
between officers of the French fleet, and some of 
the native officers of the army.”” When France 
espoused the cause of the Colonies and declared 
war against England, Lafayette resigned his com- 
mission in the American Army, and joined the 
standard of his King. A short time after this, hay- 
ing obtained a furlough, he embarked at Boston, in 
January, 1779, and on the 12th of February, arri- 
ved at Paris. He met witha cool reception at 
Court; but the mass of the people welcomed his 
return with joy, and spoke with admiration of his 
brilliant career in America. Having remained in 
France through the year 1779, he returned to this 
country, to engage again in the scenes of the Rey- 
olution. Immediately after his arrival, Congress 
Resolved, ** That they considered his return to 
America, as a fresh proof of his disinterested zeal 
and persevering attachment, which have justly re- 
commended him to the public confidence and ap- 
plause; and that they received with pleasure a ten- 
der of the further services of so gallant and meri- 
torious an officer.” This testimonial of gratitude 
must have been peculiarly agreeable to Lafayette, 
and he again engaged with renewed vigor in the 
duties of war. From this time, to the surrender of 
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Cornwallis, in 1781, he continued to render impor-| 
tant service to the country, by his bravery, skill 
and military knowledge. Inbattle, he was at the, 
most exposed points, and exhibited the greatest 
presence of mind. A fleet had been fitted out, to 
act against the British West India islands, and, 
the command of it givento Lafayette, when intel- 
ligence was received, thata treaty of peace had 
heen signed by France, Spain, and the United 
States, on the one part, and Great Britatn on the 
other. ‘Thus the war of American Independence 
wasclosed. The sound of battle died away, and 
the people returned to their peaceful occupations. 
Misery and desolation, the sure results of war, had 
covered the land;-but every heart was now cheered 
by the presence of liberty, and a new impulse was 
given toevery branch of industry. Lafayette had 
expended $140,000 of his own private fortune, in 
feeding, clothing, and equipping our soldiers; and 
freely poured his blood in defence of American free- 
dom. Inhis conduct, was displayed the most dis- 
interested zeal. Many have nobly fought and 
bled for their own country, but who, like him, have 
expended their treasures, endangered their lives, 
and shed their blood, in the cause of strangers? — 
The blessings of millions followed him to his na- 
tive land, when he was almost immediately called 
upon, to take an active part in the affairs of his 
own country. Desirous once more to visit this 
youthful Republic, he crossed the Atlantic in the 
ship ‘Courier,’ and arrived at New York, in Au-! 
gust, 1784. Every city and town greeted him 
with the most hearty welcome. He visited the! 
venerable Washington at Mount Vernon, whom he 
regarded as a father; and traveled the length and, 
breadth of the land, receiving every where a na-! 
tion’s gratitude. (nthe ninth of December, Con- 
gress appointed a committee consisting of one from | 
each state, to take leave of the Marquis, and Re-! 
solved, “That, as his eniform and wnoeasing at-| 
tachment to this country, has resembled that of a! 
patriotic citizen, the United States regard him with | 
particular affection, and will not cease to feel an! 
interest in whatever may concern his honor and| 
prosperity, and that their best and kindest wishes, 
will always attend him.” 

The above resolution being communieated by the: 
comunittee to Lafayette, he replied in an eloquent 
speech, of which the following is an extract? 

‘May this immense temple of Freedom ever 
stand, a lesson to oppressors, and anexample to the 
oppressed, a sanctuary for the rights of mankind! 
And may these happy United States obtain that 
complete splendor and prosperity, which will illus- 
trate the blessings of their government, and for 
ages to come, rejoice the departed souls of its 
founders.” : 

How his noble heart must have been delighted | 
with such a happy reception! Kings might well 
envy him sneh an exalted honor! 

In the following year, he returned to France, | 
where he continued to take a deep interest in the | 
affairs of thie country. Fora considerable time! 
he was a leading member oftheAssembly of France. | 

But a new and trying scene was now opening 
before him. The common people, led on by un-| 
principled demagogues, set law at defiance, and 
committed the most attrocious acts. While com- 
mander of the National Guards, he saved the lives 
of the King and Queen, and several other distin- 
guished persons, whom the mob had determined to| 
put to death. Disgusted at the bloody and feroci-| 
ous conduct of many in power, and secing that! 
some of his troops had caught the spirit of insubor- 
dination, he resigned his command of the National 
Guards; but at their earnest solicitations resumed 
it again. 

Inthe French Revolation of 1792, when the 
mob ruled, and the streets of Paris were deluged 
with blood, Lafayette was firm in his adherence 
to principle; and at the hazard of his own life, ex- 
erte1 every effort to protect the innocent, 





Finding that the troops would no longer fight 
for the liberties of Francej;and a price being set 
upon his head, he axd_ several of his eompanions 
made their escape; but were taken prisoners by 
the Austrians, in the neutral territory of Liege.— 
Contrary to every principle of law and justice, he 
was immured in dungeons, first at Wesel, then at 


Magdeburg, and finally at Olmutz, in Moravia.— | 


In this gloomy prison, he was detained for five 


years, suffering from ill treatment, impure atmos- | 
His devoted and | 


phere, and uuwholesome food. 
noble hearted wife, having sent her oldest son to 
the care of General Washington, took up i.er abode 
with her husband, and with heroic fortitude endu- 
red the miseries of the dungeon. 
were made to rescue Lafayette, all of which prov- 
ed unsuccessful. Washington wrote a letter to the 
Emperor of Austria, besceching him in the most 
affecting terms, to show kindness and give liberty 
to his illustrious prisoner. What must have been 
the feelings of this true and tried patrit, under 
these adverse circumstances, suffering as he was, 
for the cause ofhumanrights! But a brighter day 
was ready to dawn upon his history. Bonaparte, 
by his decisive victories, had huinbled the Austri- 
an power, and a treaty was made, requiring all 
French prisoners to be set at liberty. Lafayette, 
immediately after his release, retired to Hamburgh, 
and in a few months to France. For a time, he 
took no active part in the politics of his country. 


But he was not long permitted to enjoy retirement. | 


es we 


men’s souls,” presented him with $200,000, and. 
a township of any of the unappropriated Jands, 
wherever he might select. ‘This unexpected gift 
was peculiarly pleasing to Lafayette, being the 





Several efforts | 


| virtuous and good. 


free-will offering of a naticn’s gratitude. His 
meeting with the few veterans of the Revolution 
that remained, was deeply affecting. It was like 
the meeting of brothers after a long separation.— 
Standing at the tomb of Washington, and the 
deeds of that great man passing before his mind, 
his heart was too full for utterance, and he found 
relief in a flood of tears. In the revolution of three 
days, in 1830, Lafayette exerted every means in 
his power to stay the effusion of blood. During all 
these changes of the government, he reinained the 
same upright citizen; the same devoted patrict.— 
The prosperity of France was his dearest cbject. 
The American that might visit Paris, was sure of 
a hearty welcome at the house of Lafayette. On 
the 20th of May, 1834, he died. This sad event, 
shrouded both France and the United States with 
gloom. America mourned for hin, as for one of 
/her own favorite sons, and the friends of freedom 
throughout the earth, felt that one of their mighti- 
est had fallen. He lived forthe benefit of man- 
kind, and his name will ever be honored by the 
His worthy deeds are record- 
ed in letters of gold, for the admiration of the 
world. Among the most illustrious names inscri- 
bed on the temple of Liberty, is that of Lafayette, 


The rash ambition of Bonaparte was leading the | 


nation to an important crisis. 
that if his designs were carried out, it would prove 
ruinous to France, firmly and decidedly opposed 
him, although at the imminent hazard of his own 
life. His great influence and weight of character 


exerted a salutary check upon the impetuous ca- | 


reer of the Emperor. ‘These trying times develop- 
ed his greatness of mind and energy of character. 


No opposition or danger could turn him from the | 


path of duty. Ofteidid he receive from his fellow 
citizens, tokens of their high regard and estima- 
tion. Universally respected and beloved, he con- 


tinued in various ways to serve his country. At 
the age of 67, a certain writer describes him as fol- | 


lows: **His mind appears to be not at all impaired, 
and retains its original vigor and vivacity; his 


/memory is very retentive; he seldom forgets a face 
with which he is once fimiliar; and he enters into | 
the details of the war of our revolution, with great | 


accuracy. Heis of fine portly figure, about five 
feet 11 inehes high, has strong and full features, 
prominent eye and eye brows. His manner is 
graceful-and dignified; and he very soon puts all 
company perfeeily at their ease; his dress is that 
of the plainest citizen.” 
gress passed a resolution, assuring Lafayette of 


their grateful attachment, and inviting him to visit | 
the United States, with the offer of a national ship 


for his passage. He acknowledged the honor, but 
thought proper to decline the offer, preferring a 
private vessel. He sailed from Havre in the pack- 
et Cadmus, and arrived at New York on the 25th 
of August, accompanied by hisson. ‘The welcome 
news spread, “I.afayette has arrived.’ Great 
preparations had been made to receive him. But 
the scene before him how changed! Forty years 
had elapsed, since he had taken leave of them, at 
the close of the Revolutionary war. Death had 
been doing its sure work. 
souls, that he had assisted to rescue from oppres- 
sion, not one in tensurvived. He visited the prin- 
cipal cities and towns, where he was received ina 
most enthusiastic manner. The feeling, every 
where was, ‘Welcome Lafayette, welcome La- 
fayette.” Multitudes flocked to look upon their 
country’s benefactor. It was known that he had 
sacrificed the greater part of his large fortune, by 
his devotion to the cause of liberty. Congress, 
therefore, in consideration of his valuable services 
and pecuniary assistance, inthe “times that tried 


Lafayette, seeing | 


In January, 1821, Con- | 


Of the two millions of 


SONNET. 


| a 


| BY MISS MARIA GG, 


Blest friendship, Heaven’s darling child : 
Thou who in Fdin’s pure abode, 
In all thy sacred sweetness, smiled, 
And upon man thy gifts bestowed; 
Thou who in Jands far, far away, 
And en old Ocean’s whitening foam, 
Hast shed thy bright enkindling ray, 
And led the wanderer to a home}; 
Thou who wast once that sacred one 
Who didst Columbia’s children joint 
Banished art thou; forever gone 
To dwell where endless joys combine; 
| While we, in vain, thy loss deplore; 
Or seek that face which smiles no miore. 





|A SENSE OF THE BEAUTIFUL, AND IN 
WHAT [T CONSISTS. 


BY G. H. T. 


There is iinplanted in the breast of every person 
/an innate sense of the beautiful, which is so close- 
ly connected with our better or moral nature, that 
it is impossible to encourage the growth of the one, 
without, insensibly to ourselves, improving the 
other. It may be asked, whatis beauty? And the 
question may be, and has been, answered ina va- 
riety of ways. Some would say itis that which 
pleases the eye; others, that it is any thing which 
conveys a pleasurable emotion to the breast; oth- 
ers, again, that it is a something undescribable, 
which, when seen or felt, causes a longing for it, 
and charms us toit by some unknown agent.— 
Now, al] these definitions are in part true, and may 
be sustained. There is beauty in the bright eye 
and blooming check of the fair damsel or innocent 
child; there is beauty in the carnation of the rose; 
in the broad canopy of Heaven, studded with its 
thousand stars; there is beauty in the warm bright 
rays of the sun; in the varying clouds, with their 
inimitable tints; in the wide spread ocean; and in 
the gently flowing river. In’all these there is beau- 
ty to a great extent, because there exists that, in 
all, which pleases the eye, and conveys pleasura- 
ble emotions to the breast. Yetthere is beauty in 
many things from which human nature turns, with 
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shuddering, away; but which our sense ‘of the 
heautiful causes us still to contemplate with a mix- 
ture of awe and pleasure, dislike and wonder, that 
is of itse!f beautiful. Perhaps it might be expect- 
ed of us, to here give ourdefinition of what a sense 
of the beautiful is; but as this essay consists of but 
little more than that explanation, it will be’as well 
to let it be developed as we proceed. 

We have once before said that a person’s motal 
nature is so closely connected with his sense of 
the beautiful, that the one could not be enlarged 
Without, insensibly to himself, improving the oth- 
er. We donot think that there was ever a person 
who had become dissolute, his mind coroded with 
vice, his morals corrupted by vicious associations, 
and ready in his heart to deny the existence of an 
all seeing and wise firstcause; but conld be ref rm- 
ed by only awakening, and promoting, his sense of 
the beautitul. ‘Take such a person, let him go 
forth from the city. r village where he may dwell, 
into the wide forest, with its impressive solitude; 
let him there recline on the soft verdent carpet of 
nature, listen to the songs of a thousand birds, 
watch the soft fleecy clouds floating over the bright 
blue sky, inhale the fragrance of a thousand flow- 
ers springing in wild luxuriance around him, catch 
on his ear the whisperings of the bright masses of 
foliage that meet his eye in every direction; and | 
the sense cf the beautiful will come rushing on | 
him, in such a flood of feeling, that his every tho’t | 
will become full of it. His mind, (for it isa trait 
of mankind, in whatever situation they may be 
placed, to let the mind go back, through past life, | 
in search of one that is similar,) his mind, we say, | 
will go wandering back to the happy days of | 
childhood, and its thousand pure, endearing mem- 
ories. He will compare his present situation with | 
past circumstances; and discuss the causes of his | 
happiness then, and his enjoyment now. ‘That 
person will go to his home, pure in thoughts, and 
with a thousand resolutions of repentance and re- 
formation. And eould the same influence, the | 
same sense of the beautiful, be continued in his) 
mind, he would soon be what he promised himself 
in determination. 

‘Thomas More, in his Poem of * Paradise and the 
Peri,’ gives a splendid illustration of the sense of | 
the beautiful working a reformation. And as it] 
explains the idea, and is perhaps more to the point | 
than any thing we could pen—we will give a brief} 
analysis of it. ‘The profligate is represented dis- 
mounting from his weary steed, throwing himself | 
beside the cool pure spring, scowling hate and de- | 
fiance on all around, and envying the happiness of | 
the innocent child at play among the flowers.— 
(iradually the beauty of the scene begins to steal 
over his mind, soothing aml softening the heart | 
seared by bloed and erime, shed and perpetrated for | 
many years: but when the vesper bell comes steal- | 
ing, with its mournful sound, through the air, the | 
last parting rays of the sun gilding the Hleavens 
With a thousand varying tints, the happy child, 
throwing aside his wreathed flowers, kneels, and 
lisps his prayer: then, itis, thata sense of the beau- 
tiful is aroused; and overpowering him, his mind 
coes back tur some place on which to rest; and af- 
ter letting it run back through many years, he thus 
exclaims: 





There was a time,”’ he said, in mild, 
Heart huinbled tones, * thou blessed child, 
When young, and haply pure as thou, 
I looked and prayed like thee;—but now!” 
He hung his head; each nobler aim, 
And teeling, which had slept 
From boylood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him; and he wept, he wept.” 


But why is it, that our moral nature is so close- 
ly connected with our sense of the beautiful? Let 
us stand beside the bier of one who was dear to us; 
whose heart answered to our own; and whose 


| is wanting. 





thought responded to ours. The tloom is fled 


from the cheeks the ont¢e brilliant eye, that was 
wont to shed forth the light of happiness at our 
approach, is seenin slumber that knows ne earth- 
ly waking. ‘The cold hand of death has spread its 
misty gray mantle over the features; and perhaps 
the hand of corruption is already caressing the 
form of what was once our dearest delight. Na- 
ture revolts from it, and the flesh would fain leave 
the scene; but still something binds us to it. It is 
not the affections; for it would but deepen the 


wound already inflicted on them by the hand of 


death. There is little pleasure in gazing on what 
was once /ike ourselves, but which is now so un- 
like, and is the resemblance of what we may soon 
be, No!it is our sense of the beautiful which 
calls us back, and forces us, despite of ourselves, 
to gaze upon the face of death; for in it there is 
something terribly beautiful. It seems as though 
we could almost see the footsteps of the departed 
spirit; and what is there inore beautiful than the 
human soult We follow it on its upward flight 
through the wide spread realms of air, on to its 
home in Heaven. ‘Then what asense of the beau- 
tiful do we feel! It chains us to the bier of the de- 
parted friend; for we no longer see the dreamless 
clay, but the immortal part, in our imagination, 
bearing a resemblance to the familiar form of the 
departed, chastened and beautified by the ordeal 
through which it has passed. We follow the 
corpse to the tomb destined to receive it. On the 
way thitherward, all isearth again; and we feel re- 
vived the pangs of our wounded heart. Wearrive 
at the grave; the body is lowered into its narrow 
home; and the funeral service is begun. ‘Then 





come the grand words, “earth ye are, to earth ye | 


shall return, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, looking 
for the resurrection of the last day.’” At this mo- 


ment comes the sense of the beautiful, to console | 
us; for we feel the beauty contained in the promise, | 
We pluck | 


the beauty contained in ourown souls, 
a rose; its fragrance delights us; its colors charm 


the eye; we think it beautiful; but the mind, not: 


satisfied, goes on, dissecting its uses and purposes; | 
on the mind still progresses, until it arrives at the | 
Then does the sense of the beauti- | 


Cause of all. 


ful charm us; then do we perceive the full beauty | 


of it. 


Again, we watch the bright sparkling eye of 


an intelligent persor; we admire it; its varying ex- | 


pression, its joyous smiles, or its heart-searching 
looks of displeasure or sorrow; and we frequently 


admire the person who possesses this source of 


beauty only. Now, we might gaze on an eye 


“As purely blue, as deeply dark,” 


in the countenance of an idiot; but we should feel 
no pleasure in so doing; we should see no beauty 
in it; nor feel that charm so frequently felt, when 
gazing on the eye of one possessed of a perfect 
mind. 
see no beauty, when gazing on that idiot eye?— 


the beautiful; itis this which enchants us. 
in the rose, why is itthatits fragrance is more wel- 
come, its carnation of a more beautiful hue, when 
we have traced its growth, its decay, and its 
springing into life again? 


the thoughts in contact with something immortal. | tifiable in their appeal to arms! 


It is, because it brings | 


Whiy is it thatwe feel no pleasure, thatwe | 


on the past to its gay hours and pleasant scenes, or 
building castles for the future, ‘does there come 
“oer us stealing,” a something which we cannot 
define; a dim recollection of happier hours, of kind 
friends, and a vague uncertain glance of faces in- 
distinct and wavering, as that of the drowned mar- 
iner beneath the ever ripling waves; yet faces, 
hours, and scenes, that we cannot recall to their 
places, though we ransack the most hidden cells of 
memory! But so certain are we that we have en- 
joyed these pleasant scenes, have passed these 
happy hours, and gazed upon these friendly faces, 
that we are tempted to think and believe we have 
known some other state of existence; have ranged 
other worlds; have enjoyed the converse of friends, 
the mirthful hour, and pleasant scenes, in some 
bright planet where sorrow, vice, and discord, ne- 
ver thrust foot. Now, this is the sense of the, 
beautiful, which leaving us to our own vain ima- 
ginings of earth, goes forth in its own revelings.— 
It is the whisperings of the sister souls, telling of 


| the past joys of Edin, of the pleasures of immor- 


tality. 

Now, then, we see, that beauty is any thing in 
which we see purity, immortality, or that which 
leads our thoughts to either; as in the corpse, the 
rose, and the eye before mentioned. Where we 
can see or feel aught of purity or immortality, we 
behold beauty. ‘Thus, we see, why it is that our 
sense of the beautiful isso closely connected with 
our moral nature; because the sense of beauty, or 
the sense of purity, are the same; and they being 
awakened, naturally affect the moral nature. This 
being,as it were, the shadow of the soul, the soul 
is awakened and improved, and reflects itself back 
again on the moral nature; so that, between two 
fires, we are refined or elevated. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


BY HORATIOUS. 


NUMBER V. 

An expedition into Canada was next undertaken 
by General Montgomery; who gained possession 
of all the strongholds in the country, except Que- 
bee; which he attempted to storm with a corporal’s 
cuard, and fell a martyr to the cause that he had 
embraced, and for which he fought so gallantly. 
Well would it have been for America had all her 
Generals but possessed the talents of this brave, 
but unfortunate officer. After the fall of Mont- 
gomery, and the death of Gen. Thomas, his succes- 
sor, the troops were led from Canada by Gene- 
ral Sullivan, and the expedition was abandoned 
for the present. ‘The last petition of Congress to 
the King, was presented by Mr. Penn, who was 
soon afier told that no answer would be made toit. 


‘The haughty spirit of tyrarfy and injustice which 
There are the same colors to please; but the soul | pervaded the councils of Britain, is no where more 


| 
\ 
j 
| 
| 


It is this which arouses our sense of | clearly manifested, than in the way in which they 
And | treated the huinble petitions for redress of grievan- 


ces, which were presented to them by the Colo- 
nists. When their grievances were not only unre- 
dressed, but their petitions rejected without being 
examined or answered, were not the Colonists jus- 
In December, 


Andany thing to beimmortal, must be all beauty; | 1775, a law was passed, amounting to a declara- 


for in it there is no speck of earth to mar it. There 
it is that our moral nature is so closely connected 
with our sense of the beautiful; because it is a rem- 
nantof our better nature, which has survived the 
fall of Adam. This sense of the beautiful may al- 
so be defined, as the soul speaking and holding 
converse with its thousand disembodied sisters 
that throng the air; and by contact with them, 
through the agency of the soul, we, in our bodily 
senses, receive and hold, as it were, improvement 
from, and concourse with, them. For how often, 
when sitting lonely in our chamber, looking back 





tion of war against the Colonies. Notwithstand- 
ing the active war carried on, the Colonies stil} 
professed allegiance to the British King, and pro. 
tested that the sole object of all their measures was 
aredress of grievances. In the beginning of the 
contest these professions, in most instances, were 
sincere; but a state of hostility produced a rapid 
change of sentiment. In place of attachment to 
monarchy and to Great Britain, succeeded deyo- 
tion to republican principles, and wishes for inde- 
pendence. The Colonies had become accustomed 
to contemplate themselves as sovereign States; 
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and the governments of many expressed their de- 
sire that Congress would declare them such to the 
world. On the 7th day of June, 1776, a resolution 
to that effect was proposed in Congress, by Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, of the ‘told Dominion,” and secon- 
ded by John Adams of Massachusetts. Acommit- 
tee, consisting of five persons, of which Mr. Jefter- 
son was appointed chairman, were instructed to 

repare a Declaration of Independence, which, on 
Fourth of July,a memorable day, was almost unan- 
imously adopted. Every word, every syllable, of 
that memorable declaration breathes the spirit of 
the immaculate principles which were so ably ad- 
vocated by them. ‘That talented, inflexible, and 
sterling patriot, Jefferson, portrayed and painted 
in vivid colors, the details of their many injuries 
and oppressions; he defined and explained the 
nature and extent of the inalienable rights, to the 
possession of which, the laws of nature, and of na- 
ture’s God, entitled them. This Declaration of Am- 
erican Independence, is a political master-piece, 
which for pure, unadulterated patriotism, impres- 
sive force of argument, beauty of style, and unwa- 
vering firmness, has no equal in the annals of polit- 
ical controversy. When such was the character 
of the document which proclaimed our freedom and 
Independence to the world, need we be surprised 
to hearthat it received the enthusiastic applause of 
the army; and that! it was welcomed by the ma- 
jority of the people, as the Charter which defined 
their liberties and immunities, as men and as free- 
men! The country resounded with the plaudits 
and apprvubation of the army and the people. The 
Pulpit and the Press lent their powerfully impres- 
sive aid, in recapitulating and recounting its sen- 
timents and beauties, as a declaration of freedom 
from tyranny and oppression; as a radiant meteor, 
which was to direct them in their course toward 
the acknowledgment of Independence, and to re- 
main the landmark which would guide their pos- 
terity in their resistance to oppression, or when en- 
gaged in ary important struggle; and which would 
remain the enduring touchstone of our freedom as 
men, and our justice and regard to honor, as a re- 
publican nation. Al] that enlivens the strain, and 
adds renewed force to the impressive words of the 
Orator, were called to the support of this memera- 
ble Declaration. The political essayist enumerat- 
ed the thousand blessings, the countless benefits, 
that would accrue to the portion of their succes- 
sors, whether resisting the aggressions of tyranny, 
or enjoying the bountiful reward of uninterrupted 
peace and prosperity. This declaration is the cor- 
ner stone upon which our republican principlesand 
government are based—it is the keystone of the 
arch of Democracy—it perspicuously defines the 
existence and extent of the unalienable rights ‘to 
which the laws of nature and nature’s God entitle 
them.” ‘ We hold these truths tobe self evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these, are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights, go- 
vernments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new form of 
government, laying its foundation on such princi- 
ples, and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” This single sentence speaks vol- 
umes. In it is comprised the fundamental princi- 
ples of afree government, the right of the people to 
establish their governments on such foundations 
as to them shall seem most likely to affect their 
safety and happiness; and embraces the substance 
of the freeman’s political Alcoran. All that he 
could ask for, all that he could obtain, is compre- 
hended in these words. We might fill columns, 
to recount the genial influence which the acknow- 
ledgment of that declaration has exercised upon 





the interest, welfare, and happiness of a large por- 
tion of the enlightened world. We might portray in 
vivid colors, the form, the immutable justice, and 
principles of the government, constitution, and 
laws of our country, all of which have evidently 
been grounded and established upon the fundamen- 
tal principles which are so ably defended in that 
immortal Declaration. It has been observed by 
some of the skeptical politicians of the age, that it 
was avarice or pecuniary interest, that exereised 
such a powerful influence over their minds; and 
thus, it is said, they were transported into such 
intrepid enthusiasts in the cause of Indep ndence. 
But a brief examination of all the concomitant cir- 
cumstances will, we imagine, convince the most in- 
credulous, of the fact, that private interest was ne- 
ver thought of, when the liberty of the country was 
at stake. Was it private interest that induced 
John Hancock to advocate the cause of freedom 
from the commencement of the controversy? Did 
he expect to be benefitted by the issue of the revo- 
lution, when he was already opulent, and Jost more 
from British aggression, than he could ever hope 
to obtain, should the patriots succeed in obtaining 
their freedom? Was it pecuniary interest that an- 
imated the heart and inspired every act of the man 
who served the cause of freedom during the revo- 
lution, and afterwards filled the highest office with- 
in the gift of a free people; and yet, strange to tell, 
never increased his fortune to more than the de- 
fraying of his ordinary expenditures? Does per- 
sonal regard exhibit itself in the character of such 
disinterested patriots? Would these forty-six men 
have voluntarily pledged to each other, their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor, to supporta 
declaration against which all the power of Britain 
was arraigned, if they had been actuated by the 
venal and sordid motives that influence the conduct 
of the demagogue and the miser? But how far 
removed from these, were the spotless motives 
which induced the members of this Athenean Le- 
gislature, to stake their lives, their all, upon the 
dubious issue of that memorable struggle! They 
were actuated by more noble, generous, philanthro- 
picand patriotic views. ‘The fire of freedom glow- 
edinevery bosom. The pure, the disinterested 
conduct and example of the enthusiastic, the zeal- 
ous, the ardent, and intrepid patriot, animated and 
inspirited all their acts and deliberations. The 
love of freedom, the love of country supplanted 
every other subservientconsideration. When such 
was the character of the men who signed this im- 
mortal document, and when these were the motives 
that urged them onward in the glorious cause of 
justice and equality, which they had embraced 
with so much ardor, and supported with ail the 
firmness of a band of patriotic, veteran statesmen; 
when the helm of our political ark was confined to 
such pilots, no fear was there for the successful issue 
ofthe contest. Their sagacity, patriotism, and 
firmness, enabled them to steer their frail bark 
through an Archipelago of shoals and rocks, until 
they landed her in the spacious bay of Indepen- 
dence. But, albeit this declaration was hailed 
with joy by the mass of the people, it had many 
inveterate enemies, who endeavored, with the aid 
of their British friends and allies, to counteract 
and thwart every movement of the Patriots.— 
These insidious foes were found in greater or less 
numbers in every part of the Colonies, Where 
they were numerous, they assembled to oppose all 
the acts of the patriots, and where their numbers 
were small, they joined the British armies, for the 
double purpose of protecting themselves from the 
punishment they justly merited, as well as to lend 
— assistance to extirpate the followers of free- 
om. 

From the promulgation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to the retreat of Washington over the 
Delaware, many hard battles were fought, the re- 
sult of all of which was discouraging to the Patriot 
cause. The army was daily diminishing in num- 





bers as well as in courage. In this dark hour in 
the history of our country, it seemed as if its inev- 
itabledestiny was sealed; all ranks became dispir- 
ited, and either joined the standard of the enemy, 
or refused to aid the cause of their suffering coun- 
try. But that patriotic band of statesmen, who 
pledged their lives, ther fortunes, and their sacred 
honor, to support the Declaration of Independence, 
which emanated from them, remained firm to the 
principles which they had embraced with so much 
ardor, and supported with the impetuous, though 
firm resolution of invincible freemen. If the army 
and the people had deserted their cause, they 
would have raised their arms and their voices, in 


defence of their rights, though all the power of 


earth was arrayed against them. As they did not 
raise their demand in the hours of prosperity, so 
the adverse circumstanees which followed, did not 
make them despair. ‘Though the fire of freedom 
had been smothered for a time, yet their penetrat- 
ing eyes discovered a Jatent spark which remained 
unextinguished, and would shortly burst forth a 
glowing flame, which would revive their drooping 
cause in every section of the Confederacy. Could 
the Orator portray, can words describe, the resolu 
tion and constaney which these sterling patriots 
exhibited, when fortune and their friends, yea, eve 
ery thing but justice,deserted them? When the 
British Commander issued a proclamation, offer- 
ing pardon to all who would declare their snbmis- 
sion toroyal authority, the contrast, says a his- 
torian, between a ragged, suffering, retreating ar- 
tiny, and a full-clad, powerful exulting foc, induce 
ed many, despairing of success, to abandon the 
cause they had espoused, and accept of pardon; but 
this wide spread defection had but little effect upon 
the conduct of that Congress, and its patriotic sup- 
porters. 





THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


BY MISS MARIA G . 





Thou’st fled from me, oh! flitting time, 
In hours of infancy; 

When I, a young and helpless babe, 
Was dandled on the knee. 


Thou’st fled from me unheeded, 
In childhood’s giddy scene; 

When, with my young companions, I 
Have gamboled on the green. 


Thou’st fled from me, in wanderings 
Far from this present home; 

When, ‘neath the hazel boughs, I sat, 
And dreamed of years to come. 


Thou’st fled, in more matured years, 
Unfettered, as in youth; 

When Heaven poured its choicest gilts, 
In plenty, o’er my path. 


Thou’st fled, upon the gentle breeze, 
That fans the woodland flowers, 

In spring’s soft breath, and summer’s bloom, 
And autumn’s silent bowers. 


Thou’st fled from me, in winter’s gloom; 
When, ‘neath its snowy shroud, 

All nature’s charms were deeply hid, 
And all her forests bowed. 


Thou’st fled from me, while o’er the dead 
‘The lonely watch I kept; 

When o’er the graves of buried friends, 
With bitter tears I wept. 


Thus rapid from my anxious grasp, 
Thou still art hastening on; 

Nor turn, nor linger, wilt thou know, 
Till life’s short race is run. 
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PECULIARITIES OF LIFE, AND ITS 
SUBJECTS. 
Friends, when you glance at the caption of this 
‘‘scrap,” do not, we pray, imagine that your fancy 
will be amused, or your mind instructed by a Pa- 
thological treaties, or!a Physiological dissertation; 
we pretend not to the one, nor do we aim at a dis- 
play of the science, beauty, and singularity of the 
other. Our objectis merely to record a few of the 
varied and endless reflections, which so often and 
so naturally present themselves to the mind, in an 
hour of pensive solitude, remote from the distrac- 
tions of business, when the numerous cares and 
trials oflife are transiently dissipated from the ac- 
tion of the imagination. At such atime, and when 
under such a haleyon influence, what somantic 
daylight dreams recur to the reflective mind!— 
What fancied scenes and pictured realities are pre- 
sented in the grand Dramas, the diversified Maps, 
of human life and action! It is said that there are 
strange things above and beneath this earth—it 
may be so; but what a splendid and unique sight 
would it not be, to view this globe of vice and lu- 
ere, could it be scen in one vast, grand, pantomime! 
In it we would see much that is great, virtuous, 
and good; but more, at the sight of which, human- 
ity, depraved as it may be, would turn aghast.— 
Much, indeed, upon which religion would cast the 
meek, but indignant and sympathising, frown of 
rebuke, detestation and pity. Whata subject for 
the Orator and the Poet! What a scene for 
the connoisseur and the painter! What a splen- 
did piece of mechanism does the form of romantic, 
incomprehensible man exhibit, while out of one 
thousand millions no two are precisely alike, in ap- 
pearance or structure! Strange it is, that he can 
reconcile himsclf to every changing circumstance; 
be contented in an endless variety of situations; 
be tossed to and fro by every breeze of revolving 
fortune. At times covered by thew aves of adver- 
sity, and yet appear upon the surface, like the holy 
Triplet of old, from the fiery furnace, unscathed, 
and ready to commence a new journey along the 
high roads of Earth. Strange being! Wonder- 
ful and majestic as are thy achievments; great, 
exhaustless, and incomprehensible as are thy tal- 
ents, exertions, and resources; still more grand, 
though utopian, are thy schemes and designs, un- 
realized, in any thing but the vagueness of theory, 
fraught with the follies of misspent action, and 
clothed in the chequered robes of inordinate specn- 
lativeimagery. Itis curious, yet not uninteresting, 
to think how this same individual agent, can live 
and flourish, beneath the sun, or the shade, of any 
clime, while he lisps the chant of felicity from the 
cottage lattice, the Imperial court, or the commer- 
cial or mechanical mart; in every gradation of mor- 
tal action. The fierce romantic Circasian, as he 
defies the sword and authority of the Autocrat; the 
untamed child of the Western wilds, as he fleets 
across the boundless Prairie, or climbs the face of 





the frowning cliff; reaps as much solid pleasure, 
and sweet enjoyment, as his more refined brother, 
who reclines in the lap of ease, struts upon Change, 
or wastes the lengthened hours in the production 
of art, or the illustration of some fancied problem 
of human science. ‘The benificent Author of Cre- 
ation, in placing man upon earth, endowed him 
with all the powers and faculties necessary to his 
comfort, exertion, and progress in the scale of en- 
lightenment and truth; gifted him with every 
thing proper for the accomplishment of the aim and 
object of his existence; and left him to fashion and 
apprepriate his resources, in accordance with his 
immutable injunction, for his own and his neigh- 
bors’ good, and the honor and glory of Him whose 
fiat called a Universe into existence. 


We are told, that upon the desertion of Bable, 
consequent upon the confusion of tongues, its 
builders scattered themselves over the earth, speak- 
ing different dialects, and unable to understand 
each other. Colonies rose and flourished, and the 
sons of men soon covered the earth. ‘The cottage 
of the Peasant and Shepherd, in time, gave place 
to the beautiful and majestic structures of Egypti- 
an Mosaic and Science, and the still more durable 
and splendid fabrics of Grecian and Roman art and 
refinement; while the simple language, the Pa- 
triarchal laws, and the unostentatious manners of 
the primeval race, were succeeded by the polished 
arts, the abstruse and profound science, the inimita- 
ble erudition and enlightened laws and constitu- 
tions of invincible haughty Rome, and her great 
superior, republican Attica, ‘The learned of these 
favored lands united and interpreted the languages 
of their own and other countries; when all were 
soon enabled to communicate and interchange sen- 
timents, as the members of one great family. The 
two rival luminaries shed an influence over sur- 
rounding nations, while the gradual progress of 
commercial intercourse and martial action, brought 
them into closer conncction, and cemented more 
strongly the bonds of friendship, interest, and de- 
pendence. Thus moved the world in the onward 
march of civilization and improvement, until it 
reached its first meridian; when it slowly retrogra- 
ded, with the increase of anarchy and corruption; 
until the final sweep which followed the train of 
the Northern hordes, when tbey passed the Rubi- 
con, and dispersed themselves over the luxuriant 
plains, and among the crowded cities of the now 
defenceless **Mistress,”’ and hersilentrival. The 
world looked dark, indeed, fora time, but the pillars 
of truth; and the divine precepts of a suffering, tri- 
umphant, and all-wise Redeemer, had. taken root 
in the hearts ofmen. The successors of the gift- 
ed Fishermen, spread{themselves abroad, the con- 
quered and the conquerors alike bowed to the su- 
premacy of the code of peace, virtue, and truth.— 
Barbarism and Heathenism both vanished hefore 
the light and influence of promulged Revelation. 
The proud city of the tyrant became the grand fo- 
cus of unity and truth. The successors of those 
who had demolished the grand and gigantic struc- 
tures, reared to the imaginary, and transient Dei- 


edifices, to the honor of Him who rules the destinies 
of earth and man, with the finger of His own'om- 
nipotence. The Isles of the Adriatic, and the far 
off land of Gaul and Britain, were reached, and 
brought into the fold of the one faith and the one 
Shepherd. Thus do we imagine the history of 
the progress of man, of truth, and enlightenment; 
to be so peculiarly interesting to all. ‘The moul- 
dering sway of time, and the countless revolutions 
in the affairs, governments, and relations of men, 
have often changed the appearance, and added to 
the history ofearth. Generation after generation, 
has flourished, and fell away; but still the laws and 
disciples of the one God and his Prophets, sur- 
vive in all their original excellence, and sway the 
action of the great mass of humankind. The grand- 
est labors of man are perishable, but the works and 
ordinances of Jehovah are immutable,universal, and 
so long as Heaven decrees their existence. 

Were the venerable sages of antiquity, the grand 
and indomitable votaries of science, or the unrival- 
led authors of classic Literature, to rise from the 
cemeteries of olden ages, in all the form and pow- 
er of flesh and blood, and seat themselves upon the 
apex of a Thibet or a Chimborazi, tocommand, ata 
glance, the surface of a]l the earth; what strange, 
feelings! what peculiar reflections would be pro- 
duced! The theatres of their actions and renown, 
the stars of their antiquated greatness, glory, and 
splendor, have long since waned and been eclips- 
ed through the ebolutions of time, and the transi- 
tions of fate. The city of the Piraens and Ephori 
still exist, but the vandal has rushed through her 
courts; the destroying Ottoman has trod upon her 
classic, her consecrated soil; while a sprout of Ger- 
/man nobility is saddled upon her people, by an 
' Allied influence, to wield his pubertic wand over a 
“Testless people, in a place renowned for strength 
‘of authority and grandeur of achievements. A 
‘hemisphere, unknown to the Geographers of old, 
has been found, colonised, and grown to greatness, 
| honor and renown, in the brief space of three cen- 
ituries. A revolution equal to the immortal strug- 
igles of a venerated age, unforgotten, has passed; 
and codes of authority, eminently superior to the 
maxims of a Solon, and the Tablets of a Lycur- 
gus, have been proclaimed and instituted for the 
government of an unfettered, distinguished, and 
energetic people. Cast the Microscopic eye over 
the domain of Japhet, and what revolutions, what 
new born existences, do you discover there? Docs 
turmoil, barbarism, and destruction, still reign tri- 
umphant there; or do all the refinements and ex- 
cellencies of earth abound and flourish in grand 
luxuriance? Does the Druid still practice his de- 
lusive incantation and mysterious rites; or does the 
banner of Christianity, the symbols of a Sayiour, 
emblazon the splendid altars of theland? Yest 
earth, you have changed, and humble, powerless 
man, you are the weak, fallible instrument of the 
transition. 








There is one very peculiar and interesting fee- 
ture in the character and nature of mankind; and 
that is, to avoid circuitous expressions, and speak 





ties of weak man, beganto rear more appropriate 


in plain English, ‘The love of the sexes,” 
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We have said, that there certainly exists a great 
Similarity between the people of every country, 
but more particularly, of a single nation or city. 
We see hundreds every day, of beautiful, interest- 
ing, and good young Misses, tripping along the 
crowded thoroughfares, with great bustle; in the 
captivatigg drawing room; or enjoying a pleasant 
retreat in the delicious arbor. We converse with 
them all; we are pleased with and amused by ma- 
ny; nevertheless, there is only one, perhaps, to 
whom we could and would address the plain lan 
guage of our venerated, good volume, “Be youand 
1 of the same flesh and one blood, and let us abide 
together in the house of our fathers.”” Amen. Like 
the devotee of the Witch Hagel, or the searcher 
after the Philosopher’s stone, we see something 
like her every day; but are not so successful in dis- 
covering the one, only perfect angel. Like sera- 
phic visits, they are found few and far between. 

1. 








GENIUS vs. WEALTH, OR THE 1 ‘ W- 
YER’S HISTORY. 


BY EBENEZER HOPPLECAT, JR. 


( Continued.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


The struggle lasted but fora moment. Thecom- 
hatants were seperated; though each made as if he 
were desirous of renewing the attack. At length 
peace and quiet was restored, and the company 
learned that the two antagonists were in reality 
cousins. ‘They had never met before, and ere the 
evening passed away, they were talking and jok- 
ing as if they had been friends for years. ‘Thus in 
an interesting manner did the time pass away, un- 
til the company betook themselves to rest. 

* * * * * * * 

Three days after Henry Thompson arrived at 
Philadelphia, he concluded he would push his way 
to New York. Without a friend, it is strange 
how some will wander from place to place, as if 
in search of happiness; yet knowing not where to 
findit. Such, however, was the case with Henry 
Thompson. We will not follow him in every par- 
ticular of his journey to the place of his destina- 
tion. Suffice it to say, then, that he had arrived 
safely, and in high spirits. Putting up at avery 
common looking Hotel for the evening, Henry 
ventured to open the package of letters which his 
father had given him. Several were addressed to 
persons in Philadelphia, but having resolved not 
to remain in that place, he had determined not to 
present them. ‘Turning over some which were 
directed to Boston, he came to those which were 
intended for hisusein New York. ‘Is there such 
a man a3 Col. Moore in this place?” said Henry, 
as he looked into the face of his host enquiringly. 
‘sMoore, Moore,” repeated the landlord. ‘Not 
that I know,’ continued he. “Is there, then, a 
man in this city, whose name is Hurbert?’”? “No, 
but there is one about twenty miles up the Hudson, 
an eminent Lawyer; perhaps thatis the person.” 
‘He formerly lived in this city,’’ said Henry.— 
“The very same,”’ returned the landlord. At this 
moment a tall but noble form entered the room 
where the two were sitting. Without apother 
word the landlord screamed out at the top of his 
voice, * Mr. Hurbert, there isa Boy who has been 
asking for you, that is the man, my son.” ‘This 
was all said in the same breath, as if eagerto con- 
vey the intelligence, ere Henry could get an op- 
pcrtunity to speak. When Mr. Hurbert had ta- 
keh a seat, our little hero took a letter from his 
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package, and handed it to him, with an air of cere- 
mony. At first the Lawyer had regarded him 
with a very suspicious look; but as he progressed 
in the reading of the letter, his countenance be- 
came softer; and before he finished, a smile played 
upon his thin bloodless lip. ‘Days of my happy 
boyhood, what would I not give to live again,” 
ejaculated he as he finished. **And you are really 
the son of my old friend and playmate, James 
Thompson; he with whom I have spent so many 
happy hours—but pray, my son, is your mother 
yet alive? have you any sisters or brothers?” * I 
have one sister, younger than myself, si.; and my 
mother is in good health,” said Henry. 


said Mr. Hurbert, **you shall attend me home to- | 


morrow; and while the Hurbert family exists, you 
shall never want a friend.” 


CHAPTER Y. 
I love the lyre, I love the song, 
It is agift so wildly high; 
The dwelling of the child of song, 
Is truly in the deep blue sky. 


On the evening of the next day, Henry Thomp- 
son and Mr. Hurbert arrived at the dwelling of the 
latter. ‘l'o the eyes of Henry, the mansion was 
the perfection of beauty, No flower thatever gra- 
ced a northernclime was wanting there—no shrub, 
no bush that ever crossed the Atlantic, was want- 


ing, tocomplete and render perfect the scene of 


beauty to the eye of the enraptured Henry. The 
carriage stopped at a large gate, where they enter- 
ed, and took the path to the hcuse. On each and 
every side grew flowers of the sweetest fragrance, 
until they approached an arbor covered with grape 
vines, and the sweet honey-suckle. ‘Father, fath- 
er,’ cried a voice as sweet and musical as the 
sound of the Eolian harp, as it dies away on the 
summer breeze. “Father, how long you }were 
gone!’’ repeated the same voice as Henry entered 
the bower. ‘The person whese voice was heard, 
was a young girl, of about sixteen, a bright blue 
eye, and a clearyskin, which higher beings well 
might covet. When she saw Henry, she shrunk 
baek into the seat, as,if she would avoid his gaze; 
but her father relieved her by saying, **Come, my 
Ellen, 1 must make my daughter acquainted with 
the son of my old friend.” ‘Thus saying, he took 
her by the hand, and leading her to Henry, intro- 
duced her as his only daughter. After this cere- 
mony was over, they proeceded to the house, Mr. 
Hurbert taking the lead, and the blushing Ellen, 
with Henry at her side, bringing up the rear. 

** How beautiful,” excleimed Henry to himself, 


when alone inthe Library. ‘’Methinks that a 
poet might love sucha divine creature. Byron 
loved a beautiful clear blue eye. What a form 


for a sculptor?’” These disjointed sentences were 


uttered as he turned over the leaves of a copy of 


Byron, which he had taken from the shelf of the 
library. 

On the day afterthe arrival of Henry, he visited 
the grounds which belonged to the Hurbert farni- 
ly. He thought it was happiness itself, to thus 
pass away his time amidst fruits and flowers and 
agreeable companions. 

CHAPTER 

Several weeks had thus passed away. Henry 
thought cf asking the advice of Mr. Hurbert, as to 
the business to which he had best turn his atten- 
tion. The latter, however, having observed the 
rising genius of the little fellow, proposed that he 
| should remain in his house, and study the Latin 

tongue, after which he might determine his future 
course of life. Henry received these proposals 


Vi. 


with an acknowledgment of his gratitude, and also 


expressed his wish to set immediately to work. 











The preceptor was much pleased when he learn- 


“Well,” | 


ed that an accession of one should be made to his 
school, which as yet consisted cf but two, Ellen, 
and her brother, James Hurbert. Henry, too, was 
much rejoiced, when he learned that the school 
was held in the house of the Hurbert family. He 
thought he felt an indescribable pleasure in the so- 
ciety of Ellen, which he could notacecant for; and 
yet she was no more attentive to him, than the rest 
of the family, more than that she had: strolled 
through the garden, teaching him the names of the 
several shrubs and flowers. In fact, to him, al- 
though he took no note of it, she was all that earth 
holds beautiful. Withouther, his evening walks 
were Without a charm. Her voice was all earth’s 
melody to him. 

‘She was a tender being, and her form 

Was of another sphere.” 

(To be continued.) 





| 








MY COUNTRY HOME, 
Lines written on returning from a visit to the cily oe 


Pittsburgh, 


BY LORENZO, 


O! cive me yet my country home, 

Where I may through the forest roam; 
And while the birds sweet musie sing, 
Enjoy the pleasures of the spring. - 


Where Imay rove through shady bowers, 
To pluck their sweetly smelling flowers; 
And wander by the streamlet’s brink, 
And of its cooling waters drink. 


I love, when morn’s first beams appear 
In this gay season of the year, 
T ‘ander o° landseanes fair 

o wander o’er the landseapes fair, 
And breath the cool, refreshire, air. 


And when the sun has sunk to rest, 
Lehind the mountains in the west, 

How sweet, to wander ’mid thick groves. 
Where nota leaf, or zephyr, moves! 


O! give to me a country life; 

For with romantic scenes "tis rife; 

*Tis there I wish my lite to spend, 

And there in peace my days to end. 
Finleyville, 1842. 


AGRICULTURE, 


BY C. Je 

When man was first placed in his terrene abode. 
liis isolated state, and his temperate manner cf sus- 
taining life, made him regard every thing that did 
not flow directly from the exuberant hand of proli- 
fic nature, as superfluities, whose existence was 
inerely required to fill up the order of nature, with- 
out having immediate reference to his convenience 
and comfort. ‘The stately forest furnished him a 
wide habitation that protected him against the 
summer’s heat, and wintes’s cold; and the spor- 
taneous productions that were found dispersed over 
the verdent and bountecus field of interminabl 
nature, were sufficient to satisfy his immediate and 
pressing necessities; and his ambition aspired to 
the attainment of nothing more. It must have ap- 
peared evident to our antedeluvian progenitors, as 
they continued to extend their settlements over 
the Eastern Hemisphere, that seme other provi- 
sion more nutritious than that of the spontaneous 
production of the uncultivated soil, was nece ssary 
to sustain life, and minister to their eemfort. And 


to them as being the most ltkely to insure suecess, 
was the cultivation of thesoil. They observed the 
tree and the vine of the forest bending beneath the 
weight of their fruit; and from this convincing evi- 
dence, they reasonably conelnded that should they 
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the first means which must have suggested itself 
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appropriate a portion of their time to the improve- 
ment of these plants, and the cultivation of the 
soil, they might bespeak an abundant harvest in 
future. It is from this remote period that we may 
date the partial success of man in the invaluable 
and indispensable art of cultivating the soil, ‘earn- 
ing his bread by the sweat of his brow.’ To the 
earliest age whose history is found recorded in 
sacred writ, orhas been a fit theme for the ancient 
chronicler to exercise his descriptive talent in por- 
traying its prominent events, the Aoriculturist and 
the Shepherd have been associated in the mind, 
and regarded as the stable pillars which support 
the transient existence of thehnman fabric. 

The first thing that enaaged the attention of the 
early settlers of this country, after the golden bub- 
ble had bursted, to the utter ruin of the hopeless 
schemes of the witch-hazel devotees, who imagin- 
ed that their fortune was to be secured in the 
twinkling of an eye; was the cultivation of the 
{ruitfal soil of America; and the labor thus be- 
stowed, brought forth its accustomed reward, in 
due time. The attention of the settlers of Virgi- 
nia, and its sonthera neighbors, was atan carly 
period direeted to the cultivation of the tobaceo 
plant; which, though seemingly trivial and useless 
in its application, has finally become a_ prominent 
staple in the productions and exports of the south- 
crn states of the Confederacy. Although the soil 
of the Atlantic states was considered, by the first 
emigrants to this country, to be far superior to that | 
of the respective countries whieh they had left; | 
yet an experience of two centuries has satisfied 
their successors of the existence of an Elysian Par- 
adise in the far west, whose soil and general ad- 
vantages are altogether superior to those of the N. 
Iingland states. 

The aoriculturist Las been regarded, in nearly 
every age, aS an inferior being, and treated aceord- 
ingly. ‘This was the case in ancient Egypt, and | 
continues to be so in nearly every country of Ku- | 
rope, at the present time. In Russia, the agricul- 
turist isa mere slave; and the same might be said | 
of many othereountries. “The number of farmers | 
in the densely populated districts of our lan 1, is al- | 
together too small. ‘lhe unhealthy atmosphere of 
our smoky cities, should be abandoned for the pure 
air of the country; and many an industrious opera- 
tive who ean seareely cbhtain a subsistence daring 
winter, should resort to agriculture; by which he 
may change his own fortune, as well as serve to 
increase the actual wealth and prosperity of his 
country. ‘here is no one who enjoys life with | 
the relish of the farmer; nor is there any one less | 
skeptical. Hle observes the power of a Superior | 
Being, manifested in every work and production 
of nature; and often exelaims with the Poetess, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 








That on the wild is found, 
Shrinks as it drinks its cup of dew, 
And trembles at the sound: 
‘No God Astonished echo cries 
From out.her cavern hoar, 
And every wandering bird that flies 
Reproves the Atheist lore. | 


| 
“No God!’ ‘No God!’ The simplest flower | 
| 
{ 
} 
T 


‘The solemn forest lifts its head, 
The Almighty to proclaim; 
The brooklet, on its crystal arn, 
Doth leap, to ’grave his name; 
Hich swells the deep and vengeful sea, 
Along the billowy track; 
And red Vesuvius opes his mouth, 


'T’o hurl the falsehood back!” | 





The interest and comfort of the farmer depends 
on the regular order and changes of the seasons. 
The refreshing shower increases the verdure of his 
meadows; and his wealth is increasing while he is 
reposing on his couch, after enduring the fatigue 


i tress 


i his secluded retreat 


of'a long day’s labor. His mind is undisturbed 
by vain projects and idle speculations; and he en- 
joys a repose which “a Monarch might envy.” 
No fear of the midnight robber haunts his imagin- 
ation; no thoughts of future aggrandisement, at the 
expense of honor and justice, interferes with the 
beauty and harmony of his dreams. The mer- 
chant, and the professional character, may well 
envy his happy lot; but the love of lucre, and fash- 
ionable life, reluctantly compels them to forego 
the advantages of his humble situation. ‘The truly 
great men of every age and country, have devoted 
all the time that intervened between their public 
duties, to agriculture. Cincinnatus, the father of 
ancient Rome, was thrice called from his plough, 
to defend his country against the assaults of an in- 
vading foe. And whenever he had finished the 
task which the prudence and wisdom of his fellow 
citizens had assigned him, he retired to his farm, 
and remained there until his country should again 
require his services, where he ever discharged his 
dut es in a manner commensurate with the implicit’ 
confidence reposed in him. Fabricius, the Ro- 
man Ambassador and Consul, whom the gold of 
the wandering King of Epiries could not purchase, 
drew his support from the small garden that he 
tilled with his own hands. And that man was en- 
trusted with the command of the armies of that 
country which afterwards became the proud mis- 
of the western world. Pope, England‘s 
Ilomer, spent a great part of his time in cultivat- 
ing and adorning his garden. And thesame might 
be said of many other authors, of equal, and of 
less, note. General Washington, the illustrious 
“father of his country,’ was born and educated on 
afirin, and continued to pursue the honorable avo- 
cation, with unremitted industry, until he was 
called from it to take command of the Virginia 
Rangers, who were conjoined with the British for- 
ces sent against the French posts at and near Fort 
Duquesne. And history assures us that he acted 
the part ofa brave, ingenious warrior, as well asa 
discreet man, When he had performed the ser- 
vice entrusted to his guidance, he sought his farm, 
and there labored, until the op; ressive impositions 
of Britain’s power, called for redress by foree.-- 
One of the first to raise his voice against the arbi- 
trary conduet of the British Parliament, was George 
Washington. And ere long, the Virginia Farmer, 
was made the Commander of the American forces. 
When the last link of the chain which had bound 
the Colonies to Britain, was parted, and their in- 
dependence fully acknowledged by the mother 
country, he bade adieu to his compatriots in the 
good cause, and again withdrew to enjoy the feli- 


, city of retirement, remote from the noise and bustle 
| of public life. 
,edup,at the unanimous requestof his countrymen, 


sut this he soon reluctantly yield- 


for the highest place in the gift of an independent 
people. And when he had faithfully performed 
the various duties devolving upon him as Chief 


| Magistrate, heagain, and for the Jast time, took a 
farewell of public life,and sought the charms of 


on Mount Vernon. After 
these examples of so many great and good men de- 
voting reir time to the pursuits of Agriculture, can 
we regard itinany other light than that of a high- 
ly honorable employment, worthy the attention of 
all? 


AMERICAN PATRIOTS, 

The unrivaled eloquence of John Adams enlist- 
ed the support of many a patriot, in the cause of 
which he was so able an advocate, and captivated 
the hearts of all his contemporary friends in the 
Provincial Congress. The great military talents 
and knowledge of Washington, achieved the many 
triumphs which elated the sons of liberty, and sa- 
ved his country from the fate to which it would 
have been inevitably consigned by less discreet 
hands, 











PAINS OF HOPE. 


BY ALCYFHRON. 
“Oh, vain! to hope that man can ever find 
** One joy onearth, but leaves a sting behind; 
**One hope, where disappointment does not throw 
‘© A shade of gloom o’er all its joys below!”’ 
Miss Mar ,aret G—. 

And where is smiling Hope’s enchanting charm, 
That lulls to rest the bosom’s dread alarm; 
Quells all the inward fear of coming woe; 
Despair hurls down to regions far below; 
And as our present ills, in bliss, allays, 
Directs our view to brighter, happier days? 
Oh! where’s that bliss the Poet fondly sings, 
Accomp’nies Hope in all her wanderings? 
Has she, too, fled this wretched world of ours, 
To dwellin Heaven’s more fair, congenial bowers; 
Exchanged the gnawing griefs, the loathsome 

cares, 
And groans, that torturing misery from us bears; 
‘or Heaven’s eternal bliss, ethereal joy, 
That there exist without the least alloy; 
And mocks she now those damning pains we feel, 
And which we vainly call on her to heal? 
Oh! haste to tell if I must fruitless rave, 
And call, yet move not Hope, my mind to save 
From yonder wrinkled demon of Despair, 
With hectic laugh, and wild, unnatural stare; 
Or doth Hope linger yet upon our plains, 
To soothe, with smiles, our grief, and ease cur 
pains; 

Doth she still walk this joy-deserted earth, 
Todry the scorching tear of sorrow’s birth, 
To pour the balm within the gushing wound, 
And give sweet peace to those afflicted ’round? 
If'so, Oh, come to me, thou lovely maid; 


‘And with my grief, and pain, thy pleasures braid ; 


Teach thou my mind these weak complaints to leave 
And in thy prospects fair, forget to grieve! 

Why stay thee, maid, and not obey my call? - 
Think you, I’m not sincere, but jesting all? 
Tis false! my mind, with torturing pangs is rent; 
My heart is sick; my soul, in sorrow bent; 
My head is reelirg fast, with quickening pain; 
Ah! yes; distraction now has siezed my brain! 
Why stop ye there, before my flickering sight, 
And, jeering, thus deride my painful plight? 

Oh! come, sweet Hope; releive this aching heart; 
Bind up its smarting wounds, ere yet apart 
[t falls, the victim of this sad disease, 
This madness, now that on my soul doth seize! 
Oh! come, and haste thee: Save this crumbling 

dust, > 

That’s tottering now; Oh! come; my pleading must, 
Yes, lovely one, my pleadings must prevail, 
Though every other means I use should fail. 
Oh! come, sweet nymph, my limbs in bandage roll; 
Oh! come, bind up my head, my heart, my soul! 
If pity yet does linger in thy breast,— 
Thy lovely bosom, where I'd fondly rest,— 
Oh! save me, save me, from this wretched fate, 
That now appears my presence to await! 

What! stir not yet, although I thus entreat; 
And dare my words with stern refusal greet! 
Prond one, Lask no more, but now command, 
And dare you there tn silence stil] to stand? 
Obey my mandates, Hope, without delay: 


‘Hear what I bid thee, slave; 1 say obey! © 


Not yet performed what you I told to do! 
What means this stubborn will, possessed by you? 
Forgive this anger, Hope; I meant it not; 
What I have said, is wrong—be it forgot. 
The troubled mind within my burning brow, 
Occasioned it from me; but humbly now, 

I beg thy gracious pardon, and thy smile, 
Tolight with joy this dark, deserted pile. 
Fair Angel Hope, relieve this fevered brain, 
And I'll adore, and ever bless thy name. 
Remove, remove my ills, this day, this hour, 
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Or else I well may doubt thy magic power. 


I thus do ask, beseech, and do command, 

And then beseech, again; but Hope does stand 
Aloof, with scorn imprinted on her lip, 

Where hell’s dark demons well their ire might sip. 
I see her form, behold her face to face ; 

But cannot see those charms which once did grace 
That youthful maid, who stands before me now 
With hase deceit impressed upon her brow. 

Yes, time once Has been when I loved her smiles, 
And courted her with all those fawning wiles 
That lovers use, to gain the favoring look 
Of her whose anger dare not they to brook, 

Lest, in her pride, from them, her hand she draws, 

To those who swear more meanly to her laws. 

L loved her well; my breast was all on flame, - 

And brightly blazed, at mention of her name. 

Her smiling lips, her form of monld so fair, 

Were gods that claimed my reverence, and my 
prayer! 

This passion warmed within my burning heart, 

Until *twas pain to be from her apart; 

And all the bliss on earth that I could own, 

From Hope’s approving smiles upon me shone. 

Once, too, I thought this love received from her 

A kindred flame, that time could never blur. 

Ah, yes! and foolishly I then had deemed 

That smile of her’s which oft upon me gleamed, 

And caused such bliss throughout my breast to run, 

The dazzling ray of warm affection’s sun; 

When but the smile which she had tried in vain 

To in her dark, polluted breast retain, 

At seeing man debase himself solow, 

Ascourting favors from his bitterest foe. 

Inducements Hope renewed from time to time, 
And promised still, that joy would yet be mine; 
That all the bliss with which my fancy glowed, 
Would shortly be, by her, on me bestowed. 

All present happiness I rose above, 

And strove to gain the object of my love. 

What then cared I for all this pleasing world, 
Whose tranquil joys, in scorn, 1 from me hurled? 
And when accomplished I had thoug’st my task, 
I reached to sieze what seemed within my grasp. 
But false to me the base, deceiving one, 

Whom once f loved; but now, am taught to shun. 
Yes! false in all she promised to perform; 

And falsely, too, she now from me has torn 

All comfort that Lonce could boast of here, 

To soothe my grief, before she did appear, 

And strew, with ’guileing flowers, the ruged road 
That leads direet to fell Despair’s abode. 

You led me, Hope, along this wretched way, 
While ignorant where, with you, I then did stray; 
But seeing dangers that encompassed ’round, 

I turned to fly; and you could not be found, 

No guide to show the perils of the route; 

The yawning gap; or rock that’s jutting out, 

And forming precipice, both rough, and steep, 
O’er which, in roaring madness, waters leap; 
The Sun, beside, withdrawn the light of day, 
And cheerless night resumed her gloomy sway; 
All these conspired the truth to bring to mind, 
I'd ne’er regain the joys I left behind. 

How wretched then did feel my troubled breast, 
By all these withering, torturing, pangs oppressed! 
W hat days of youth, and pleasure, I had lost, 

Tn vain, deceiving hopes, forever crossed! 

What hours of real bliss, I’d thrown away, 

To bask awhile in Hope's too trarsient ray! 

Ah, yes! before my eyes doth memory pile 

My offerings, made for Hope’s seducing smile; 

Pourtrays those moments past, of halcyon bliss, 

Which rendered I to Hope a sacrifice; 

And now are gone, never, never to return; 

But doomed me, here, in deep despair to mourn. 
bade t robbed of all that pleased me from my 

uth, 

What then remained to give me joy onearth? 

if turned I back, to dwell on days now filed, 

And think the peaceful life I once had led; 
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Or memory paint the scenes of childhood’s sport, 

Where Pleasure, once, and [, had held our court; 

They might, awhile, my mind with bliss caress; 

But ah! they could not bring me happiness. 

No! memory, still, *though brightly thus she'd 
dawn, 

Would harshly whisper, too, **those days are gone!” 

Where speed I, then, beyond this Demon's scope? 
Would’st bid me, still to search forsmiling Hope? 
F’en now, when basely thus she has deceived 
My every wish, would’st bid me not be grieved; 
But still rely on Hope to gain for me 
Those very joys I lost by her decree? 

Go, bid yon maid who weeps at misery’s shrine, 

O’er peace now fled, and purity divine, 

Which once she had; but on a Juckless day 

Did fall to base deceit aneasy prey; 

Who loved sincere, with fervor’s heart, a youth 

Who feigned the flame, devoid of all its truth; 

And planned his schemes to rob her peace; how 
well, 

Her sad, bewildered looks, her tears will tell! 

Go, bid that maid to dry those scorching tears, 

And drown, ’mid fiendish joy, those virtuous fears, 

Which now are raging in her troubled breast, 

That fied is present peace, and future rest. 

Yes, go! and think those sighs of her’s to quell, 

That heart-felt gloom from off her brow dispell, 

With softened words of grief, and whisperings vain, 

That he his love for her doth still retain, 

Though yet his acts her sacred virtue stain; 

And that again she should confide in him 

By whose deceit, from good, she fell to sin. 

Nay! Hope, we part; no more I give to you 
The power, to Disappointment’s pangs renew; 
To make my breast with anxious wishes rise, 
And warm desire sparkle in my eyes; 

My hand instinctive raise with eager grasp, 

To seize what thou portrayed I'd get at last; 
Work up the secret feelings of my soul, 

So high, as life, and pleasure, all enroll 

Within one compact mass, to all destroy, 

If aught would Hope’s ambitious progress cloy. 
No longer, Hope, shall yeu my mind enthrall; 
Or make me slave, and before you fall, 
Beseeching you, upon my bended knee, 

For that I know you cannot give to me. 
Farewell! deceiving Hope; in thee I find 

No real friend, to ease my troubled mind; 

But one whose greatest joy is ever found 

In spreading fields of ideal bliss around; 

By which to dazzle our perplexed eyes, 

When all is grief, and pain, thatinward lies; 
Not that compassion gains from you a tear, 

For sorrows which we mortals feel while here; 
And you, to ease our grief, these scenes reveal, 
Of bliss which we, alas! can never feel, 

Nay! Hope, e’en such were virtue far too bright, 
For thee, in practicing, to gain delight; 

But thus before our eyes a moment glow, 

That when you've fled, more deep’s our secret woe; 
Like meteors flashing in the darkened sky, 
That glimmer first, then dim the dazzled eye; 
But should they hide theirignus-fatuus ray, 
Man then, from use, might learn to grope his way. 

Adieu! delusive Hope; I bid adieu s 
To all thy charms, forsooth, and miseries, too. 
Though long I’ve been the fated wretch, o’er whom 
You’ve caused a transient smile, a heart-felt 

gloom, 
Alternate, through my varied life, to change; 
Yet not too late, from charms like thine, to range. 
What charms, for man, in such a Hope abound, 
W hose promised bliss is rarely ever found? 
Has man become so friendless, then, below, 
That he must court the friendship of his foe? 
And not one friend of all his former band, 
To grasp with ardor his extended hand; 
Or give him consolation’s soothing word, 
When all, but it, is deep distress that’s heard? 
Away! delusive dream; believe it not, 





My soul; ’tis but a dream, with fancies fraught. 


[Aprit, 
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What! man placed here by Him who’s just, and 
wise, 
Without one friend his grief to sympathise; 
And not one single star, that’s shining bright, 
To guide him through this dreary world of night! 
It must not, cannot, be; but man has here 
Some friendly form his troubled life to cheer. 
Yet Hope, the one to be, was ne’er designed, 
Whose task, itis, with smiles to bless mankind; 
But er’s whose love partakes a warmer flame, 
And far more lasting is, than Hope’s can claim. 
When sad misfortune blows keradverse wind, 
And fills, with painful grief, the liveliest mind; 
When all that Hope had touched forme with care, 
Has left my soul to sink in deep despair; 
When all Hope’s fancy work has taken flight, 
And naught remains of all that once was bright; 
Deserted then by her who led through life 
My wandering steps, while all with joy was rife; 
But fled, when fir-t was dimed fair pleasure’s ray, 
To lead, as me, some other dupe astray; 
Oh! then, Contentment, thou angelic one, 
Return to me, and clear my darkened sun! 
Yes! thou whom Hope,—a rival to thy charms,— 
Had gained from me, to banish from my arms; 
Return, and soothe those griefs which now I feel, 
And know that thou, alone, hast power to heal! 
Return, my injured nymph; in love return, 
Ard quench those fires that in my bosom burn! 
Oh! goddess, come, and soothe my sorrowing soul, 
That drinks the bitter dregs of misery’s bow]; 
Allay my ills, while thus the brim I kiss, 
And turn each piercing pang, to seeming bliss; 
Destroy the power that Hope has given Remorse, 
To pierce my breast with shafts of poisoned force; 
And Oh! prepare my heart to meet those ills, 
With which, this changing life, misfortune fills! 
Yea! thus attend at fickle Fortune’s frown; 
Nor yet retreat, should joy my efforts crown. 
When I, Contentment, have become possessed 
Of all I need, to make me truly blessed, 
Withdraw from me that joy-destroying lust, 
Which Misers horde in chests o’ergrown with 
rust; 
And satisfy my wish, with present store, 
Nor lose my peace, in anxious hopes for more. 
When low, and sad, reclines this fevered head, 
In sickly state, to shortly join the dead; 
When all this world is passing from my sight, 
And soon my eyes will close in dismal night; 
When all my thoughts return to actions past, 
And trifling ills create a something vast; 
Oh! then, when fear o’ertakes my trembling soul, 
And dreads of future through my bosom roll; 
Then, Hope, thou wretched phantom, speed away; 
You led my life, lead not my soul, astray; 
But pure Religion come, and soothe that hour, 
When I this life resign to Death’s stern power! 
Let none of trembling Hope’s distracting pain, 
Or doubts, and fears, torment my sickened brain; 
Preserve me, God! while in that fearful hour, 
From aught of flickering Hope’s bewildering pow- 
er; 
And oh! allay those doubts which Hope would 
swell, 
To plunge my mind in fear’s distracting hell! 
Where’s found the certainty of Heavenly bliss, 
In such a weak, uncertain, Hope as this? 
And yet, on it, so frail, must I rely, 
To gain a place in yonder glorious sky? 
Forbid it, Heaven! but send me from above, 
That Christian Farra, which, by a Savior’s love, 
Was left to man—a holy present, given, 
When Curist ascended to His home in heaven! 
Ah, yes! when pron, byt: pe the grave, 
My sinking soul let pure Reicion save; 
Beneath my head smooth down the pillowy rest, 
And ease the piercing pangs within my breast; 
Cheer up my pensive mind, with mercy’s tale 
Of heavenly bliss, beyond this dreary vale; 
And softly lay my fleeting soul at rest, 
If Gop permits, within my Saviour’s breast! 
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